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Green-Wood  Cemetery 


chitect  who  designed  the  Smithsonian  castle,  along 
with  such  not-so-worthies  as  New  York  City  “Boss” 
William  Marcy  Tweed  and  Lola  Momez,  the  notorious 
courtesan  who  had  been  the  mistress  of,  among  others, 
Ludwig  I  of  Bavaria. 

With  all  these  sights,  it  is  odd  that  Green-Wood  has 
lost  its  earlier  attraction  for  tourists  and  New  Yorkers. 
On  a  warm,  sunny  weekday  afternoon,  a  visitor  often 


will  see  just  a  handful  of  other  people,  most  of  them  In  tile,  William  Niblo  ran  a  Broadway  entertainment 

coming  to  pay  their  respects  at  a  grave.  The  main  cn-  center,  Ni bio’s  Gardens.  In  death  he  has  a  lovelier 


trance,  at  Brooklyn’s  Fifth  Avenue  and  25th  Street,  is 


the  first  of  Green-Wood’s  delights.  Built  entirely  ol 


brownstone,  it  is  a  frenzied  Gothic  Revival  collection 


of  pointed  arches,  medieval  sculpture  and  elaborately 
carved  towers,  all  massed  vertically  to  turn  the  visitor’s 
eyes  upward  to  heaven.  Once  past  the  entrance,  the 
road  splits  in  two,  the  left  fork  generally  leading  to  the 
highest  land  in  the  cemetery  and  the  right  fork  leading 
to  other  hills  and  the  several  ponds. 

Actually,  it  is  best  to  wander  aimlessly  for  a  while, 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  such  quaintly  named  spots  as 
Iwilight  Dell  or  Valley  Water  and  stumbling  upon  the 
tombs  of  people  whose  names  are  familiar  even  if  one 
can’t  remember  why.  The  tombs  themselves  evoke  a 
wide  range  of  emotions.  The  small  Egyptian  pyramids 
and  14th-century  Gothic  chapels  with  family  names 
proudly  carved  above  the  doorways  often  produce  not 
awe  but  thoughts  of  human  vanity.  The  most  poignant 
graves  are  the  smallest,  those  of  babies  or  children. 
Green-Wood  has  hundreds  of  little  stones,  some  no 
larger  than  6  x  12  inches,  marked  “Our  Baby”  or  “Tit 
tie  Dave.’  In  other  spots  there  is  a  marker  with  just  an 
eroded  lamb  or  dead  dove,  the  inscription  long  gone. 

The  best-known  grave  in  Green- Wood  before  the 
Civil  War  was,  by  all  accounts,  that  of  Charlotte 
Cauda  (p.  61),  who  died  on  her  17th  birthday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1845.  She  was  the  only  child  of  merchant 


Charles  Canda  and  apparently  was  as  intelligent  and 
sensitive  as  she  was  rich  and  beautiful.  The  night  of 
her  death  slut  was  returning  home  from  a  ball  around 
midnight  in  a  carriage  with  her  father  and  a  friend, 
Eli/a  LeBarbier.  When  the  carriage  stopped  in  front:  of 
the  LeBarbier  home  on  Waverly  Place,  Charlotte’s 
lather  took  her  friend  indoors  while  she  remained  in 
the  carriage  to  .await  his  return.  The  driver  was  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  street,  the  reins  carelessly  lying  on  the 
ground.  Something  startled  the  horses  and  ol!  they 
galloped.  Charlotte,  terrified  and  alone  inside  the 
carriage,  was  thrown  out  as  it  careened  around  the 
corner  into  Broadway.  The  next  moment  she  lay  dying 
in  the  muddy  street  in  her  rumpled  ball  gown. 

Charlotte  Canda  had  unwittingly  designed  the  tomb 
where  she  now  rests,  at  Green  Bough  and  Fern  Ave¬ 
nues.  A  week  before  her  fatal  accident,  she  sketched 
plans  for  a  tomb  for  a  beloved  aunt  who  fiad  recently 
died.  Instead,  her  grieving  parents  used  the  plan  for 
her  own  grave.  A  statue  of  Charlotte,  dressed  in  her 
ball  gown  but  covered  with  a  veil-like  shroud,  stands 
beneath  a  Gothic  stone  canopy  of  incredibly  elaborate 
ornament.  The  statue,  reported  one  guidebook  of  the 
1850s,  represents  the  “moment  when  she  is  sinking. 


